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A QUIET HAVEN. 


From my window, that looks over the waters 
of the Forth as they rise and fall between the 
historic grounds of Linlithgow and Fife, can be 
seen a group of stately beech-trees. They 
stand on a projecting piece of land that lies by 
the shore, and over them, about harvest-time, 
come the last lights of the departing sun. In 
the centre of these trees lies a small burying- 
ground. It is silent and alone, and at a 
distance from any human habitation. It has 
been there for centuries; and if its tongues 
could speak, they would tell strange tales, and 
carry us far back in the world’s history. Amid 
these graves stand the ruins of an old chapel, 
ivy-clad, and silent as to its ancient origin. 
We know that it belonged to a famous 
monastery in the twelfth century ; but it has 


been curiously neglected by the historian, and | 


it is scarce mentioned in those local diurnals 
where one would most expect to find it. We 
only at rare intervals come across a_ fact 
regarding it, and there are long gaps between, 
left to the intelligence of the student to fill up 
in the best way he can. 

The place is known to few. The high-road 
is about a mile inland, and it is only the 
initiated who make their way by the path 
lying through the plantation and the stubble- 
fields to this quiet spot. A pathway lies along 
the shore. It comes up from the rocky 
beach, leads through some fields, leaving 
but room for one to pass when the crops are 
standing, and gradually rises over the bushy 
brow of the land as it ascends to this place of 
rest. Passing the entrance, it continues its way 
round the sanded bay till it arrives at the 
homes of the seafaring community who hold 
this quiet haven as their last resting-place. 

In this autumn afternoon, the only sounds 
that break the stillness are the cawing of the 
rooks, and the gurgling of the waters of the 
Forth as they lap over the shingle and round 
the boulders that lie below. And there is the 


rustle of the small bronzed leaves of the 
beech-trees, as the wind detaches them from 
the parent stem and they fall gently over 
and around the silent graves. The place is 
frequented by few. The youthful pair who 
take their walk pass the stone steps that 
lead over the wall to the burying-ground. 
Their vision is with the future; and there is 
a long stretch of years between them and the 
old man who takes his rest on the seat beyond 
and smokes a pipe before returning. 

Crossing over the stone steps, we find 
ourselves not merely alone with nature, but 
alone with the past. The present left behind, 
we share with those who lie below that peace 
which comes through freedom from _ the 
disturbance of life. Moving among the fallen 
leaves, we look at the old tombstones and the 
crumbling remains of the ancient chapel. 
There are stones that date as far back as the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Some have 
sunk into the ground, the top lines merely of 
their lettering being seen; others have only 
their heads visible; while in a few cases the 
grass is busy covering their lichen-grown tops 
with oblivion. They form a strange group, 
and illustrate a curious chapter in the history 
of the mortality of tombstones. Strange also are 
those pieces of stone that have strayed from 
and lost their original resting-place, and now 
lie with a forlorn look against the walls of the 
burying-ground. A few flat-lying stones have 
their lettering inlaid with moss. It keeps 
their tale for ever green, and it offers a 
beautiful sample of nature’s scroll-work. It 
was a quaint fancy to call the narrow resting- 
place a room, yet these stones record that the 
owner possesses so many rooms. Of emblems 
there are few. An anchor, an angel with a 
trumpet, and an hour-glass, may be seen ; and 
there is that lugubrious reminder of death, 
the skull and cross-bones. A few modern 
stones are here, white and cold, and sadly out 
of place. They seem to have nothing in 
common with the long line of generations who 
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have been brought to this place, and who 
pertain more to past times than to the present 
century. 

But the main interest in the place does not 
lie in what can be seen and read. There are 
many burying-grounds that have more to show 
for their antiquity than this one can. Its charm 
lies in its unwritten history; in the knowledge 
that hundreds have been buried in this little 
spot of whom no record or tradition exists. A 
small army of human beings must lie here, 
yet not one of them is known to posterity. 
They have been so crowded together, that every 
particle of soil is a remnant of their past exist- 
ence. The people have always remained loyal 
to the sacred spot, and did not forsake and 
ultimately forget it in favour of some newer 
and what for the time appeared to be a more 
attractive place. It is not always in crowded 
cities that the sites of old burying-grounds are 
forgotten ; they seem to pass from memory as 
quickly in the country as they do elsewhere. A 
few skeletons turned up by the plough, or 
the spade of the excavator, tell their tale. The 
good fortune has not been reserved to every 
great man to have his initial letters placed 
between the whinstones of the thoroughfare to 
mark the place where he was supposed to be 
buried, as in the case of John Knox. 

If we do not know their names, we at least 
know the nature of their occupation ; most of 
them were seafaring people belonging to the 
neighbouring village. In their day, nearly two 
hundred vessels of various kinds were registered 
at their port. They traded round the coast and 
with distant parts, and their craft was known 
as far back as those sailing from most of the 
ports of the Forth. They flourished as long as 
the haleyon days existed for schooner, brig, and 
sloop ; but, when the railways came, the traffic 
was diverted, and large steamers took what 
remained of the merchandise elsewhere. The 
hulk of an old schooner lying against a decaying 
harbour forms now the last relic of their 
former prosperity. 

It was the sailors’ last resting place, yet all 
could not cast anchor here. Many would sink 
amid the stormy waters of the Firth, in the 
hurricane that swept its way over the North 
Sea, or with the fog that hid dangerous rocks 
and treacherous sandbanks. Some would be 
brought here who had never thought of it: 
those sailors from abroad who were not per- 
mitted to return home, and who had to take 
their last rest among those who spoke a foreign 
tongue. 

In their day, much trade was done with the 
Netherlands. One can think of these sturdy, 
bronzed seamen lying in their vessels in the 
canals of Bruges and listening with mute 
surprise to the bells of the carillon in the great 
tower ; or witnessing the annual procession of 
the Virgin as it wended its way through the 


narrow streets of Antwerp. They brought home 
goods that had been transported from all parts 
to these famous ports of the middle ages, 
Frontals for the altar and cther articles of 
church decoration formed a sacred part of their 
cargo; and cloth and tulips from Holland, and 
satin, silk, and wines from France, came in 
return for the hides, wool, and other commodities 
they had carried from their native port. Nor 
were they without adventure at home. They 
ran the gantlet of foreign cruisers, who, with 
evil intent, watched the mouth of the Forth; 
and, if they did not escape capture, met with 
the varying fates which such circumstances 
offered. In quieter times, when they waited for 


cargo, they sought the salmon, so abundant in | 


those days; and they would claim their share 
of plunder from the great whale that was 
stranded on their shore. 

Near to this spot Cromwell’s army fought a 
battle, at which there was great slaughter. 


brought here in the darkness of night, and, b 
the light of the flickering torch, were buried. 
We know that Oliver's sol 

chapels in this district. 


chapel, which was possibly dedicated to some 
saint ; and they made it a ruin. 

Now, in this autumn day the 
its ruined walls, the clear cold 


the spot where the altar once stood. 
see on the 


the marks of the stanchions on which the iron 
doors swung. A fit ruin in a fit place. 
Solitary and tenantless, save for those of its 
past worshippers who lie around. 

As we cross once more to the pathway, our 
eye catches sight of the dark ruddy autumn 
leaf of the blackberry bush, the branches 
festooned in graceful curves, as if forming 
memorial scrolls for the departing season. It 
seems to be quite in harmony with the place 
we have just left, and it forms a pleasing break 
between the solitude that hovers over the 
haven of rest and the stir and movement that 
lie outside. Over on the waters there is a 
brig in full sail, and a steamer is just passing 
her. It is the old and the new brought together, 
as if for contrast; and the old is left behind 
with its quiet, peaceful form of motion. 

Going along the shore, we can hear the 
cry of the gull and the whistle of the sand- 
piper, as they follow up the receding tide. 
Some seals have swum over from the rock 
that lies in mid-channel, and are basking them- 
selves near the shore. In the distance sits the 
solitary heron, who has come some miles to 
this feeding-ground, and he will remain until 
the sun has dipped under the western cloud 
before he thinks of returning to his home. 

Turning once more, ere the bend in the bay 
hides from view the cluster of beech-trees, we 
take our last look of the spot where the 
mariners are at rest. It was a strange place to 


Prob- | 
ably some who took part in that battle were | 


diers wrecked several | 

In a neighbouring | 
record they are called ‘a vile, lawless, rough | 
set.’ Doubtless, it was some of these men who, | 
prowling about the district, found this little | 
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October sky is its roof, and graves lie over | 
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plant a burying-ground right down on the edge 
of the shore, as if the seafaring community 
desired that the sound of the waters should 
still be with them in their long sleep. 

R, A. M. 


THE LAWYER’S SECRET.* 


CHAPTER XXV.—TERENCE O’NEIL COMES TO 
THE FRONT. 


Berore daylight on Monday morning, Terence 
O'Neil was up and dressed, ready for the 
interview with Ducrot, from which he expected 
so much. He had forgotten one thing, however. 
It would be necessary, he now remembered, that 
he should have a witness with him, lest the 
Frenchman should afterwards deny his own 
words. The best person he could think of for 
this purpose was his friend Rawson. He had 
to wait, therefore, till ten o’clock, and then he 
called on Mr Rawson, and easily persuaded him 
to go with him in quest of Ducrot. But when 
the two friends reached Alton Street, they 
found that no one seemed to know exactly 
where ‘Mr Ducrot’ was; and when, after some 
trouble, he got some one to take a look at the 


man’s bedroom, it was found that there was | , 


practically nothing there belonging to the 
Frenchman. 

‘That little baggage Julia has warned the 
scamp, after all,’ said O’Neil to his friend ; and 
he asked a question or two, which elicited the 
fact that Ducrot had had a telegram delivered 


to him a little after eight o’clock that morning. 
‘Now, it’s lucky I foresaw that something of 
this sort might happen,’ said the Irishman to 


Rawson. ‘You and I will just go quietly back 
to the Temple and smoke in peace. I expect 
to have a message from Scotland Yard in the 
course of the day.’ 

The fact was, that although Lady Boldon 
kept the girl Stephens in her room until the 
letters had been taken from the hotel letter- 
box, it was impossible to hinder her from 
sending a telegram to the nearest telegraph 
office as soon as it was open in the morning. 
When Ducrot received the message, he came to 
the conclusion that he had better keep out of 
the way for the present, and wait until his 
master got well, before returning to Alton 
Street. He therefore put all he had that was 
of value into a small trunk, carried it down to 
the hall, and waited until a man should come 
by who would carry it for him. He did not 
want to call a cab; for cabmen, he reflected, 
can be traced, and cabmen have memories. 
It was not long before Ducrot noticed a man 
sauntering along on the other side of the 
street, as if he hardly knew what to do with 
himself. Ducrot tapped on the window, and 
then opened the street door and beckoned to 
the man to come across to him. After a little 
hesitation, the stranger obeyed; ‘and Ducrot 
offered him sixpence to carry the trunk to a 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 


railway station a short distance off. Somewhat 
to the Frenchman’s surprise—for the man seemed 
better dressed than he had at first supposed— 
the stranger took up the trunk at once; and 
Ducrot left the house without saying a word to 
one under its roof. 
aving deposited his luggage at the Left- 
luggage Office, the ex-valet dismissed his porter, 
and began to take a leisurely tour among some 
quiet respectable streets about a mile from 
Alton Street, looking up at all the houses 
which exhibited a card bearing the word 
‘Apartments,’ At some of these houses M. 
Ducrot stopped ; but he seemed rather hard to 
lease ; and it was not until he had searched 
or more than an hour that he apparently 
found what he wanted. He then set off to the 
railway station to fetch his luggage. 

Hardly had the Frenchman concluded the 
bargain with Mrs King, his future landlady, 
and left the house, when a second knock came 
to her door. 

‘It never rains but it pours,’ said Mrs King 
to herself, climbing her kitchen stairs. ‘Ill 
wager it’s somebody else to see about my two- 
pair back,’ 

And so it was. 

‘I’ve just let ’em,’ said Mrs King, snappishly, 
to the shabby-genteel man on her door- 


tep. 
Pant that’s my luck,’ said the new-comer. 
‘When will they a vacant ?? 

‘I can’t tell. Gentleman took them for a 
fortnight.’ 

‘The gentleman I met leaving you just 
now ? 

‘The same.’ 

‘Then I am unlucky! If I had only been 
ten minutes sooner.—Well—-good-day, ma’am.’ 

M. Ducrot would have been  tolerably 
surprised if he had been present at this short 
interview; for the stranger who declared 
himself to be so disappointed at not getting 
rooms was none other than the broken-down- 
looking man who had carried his trunk to the 
railway station. This person had evidently a 
very deep interest in the Frenchman’s move- 
ments, for he had followed him at a respectful 
distance throughout his walk from one lodging- 
house to another; and had finally made sure, 
as we have seen, that he had not made a 
mistake in assuming that Ducrot had at last 
engaged rooms. 

As soon as he had spoken those few words 
to Mrs King, the shabby-genteel man went to a 
telegraph office and despatched a message to 
the head of the criminal investigation depart- 
ment at Scotland Yard. From Scotland Yard 
the information was flashed along the wires to 
the Temple; and the result was that, when 
Ducrot went back to his newly engaged rooms, 
after lunching comfortably at a restaurant, he 
found, to his consternation, two gentlemen 
waiting for him in the little sitting-room. 
One of them he knew, as O’Neil had been at 
Roby Chase while Mr Boldon and his valet 
were there. The other was Mr William 
Rawson. 

As soon as he saw them, Ducrot turned on 
his heel; but O’Neil was too quick for the 
fellow. He slipped between him and the door, 
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slammed it, locked it, and put the key in his 
pocket. 

Then Ducrot, looking from one to the other, 
and seeing nothing but grim satisfaction in 
their faces, turned very white, clasped his 
hands, and sank upon his knees. 

‘Get up, you cur!’ cried Terence, refraining 
with difficulty from the inclination to kick him 
—‘get up and hear what we have to say. You 
were in court on Saturday—I saw you—and you 
heard an innocent man condemned, and Lady 
Boldon all but condemned, unjustly, and never 
opened your mouth to save them. Ugh !—Get 
up!’ 

The Frenchman slowly scrambled to his feet 
without a word. 

‘Listen to me, sir, said O’Neil sternly. ‘I’ve 
got a policeman in the street—look out, and 
you'll see him marching up and down just 
opposite.’—Ducrot glanced timidly from behind 
the curtains and quaked.—‘ Now, that man will 
= you off to jail on a charge of hiding a 
will’ 

‘Mercy, sir! Good sir, mercy! It was not I. 
I not understand. Lady Boldon tell me ’—— 

‘Lady Boldon? Take care, my good fellow. 
I’ve seen Lady Boldon.’ 


‘Monsieur has misunderstood me, said the 


little scamp, with wonderful composure, ‘I did 
not mean Lady Boldon. I meant Mr Boldon, 
my employer.’ 

Terence nodded. 

‘Just so, my man: better be careful.’ 

‘Mr Boldon directed me to place the packet 


he gave me in the lowest drawer of the right- 


hand side of Lady Boldon’s writing-table. I 
myself supposed it was something which he 
had without permission taken out from the 
drawer, and which he wanted to replace. It 
was quite natural that—he, being a relation of 
Milady Boldon—I should obey him.’ 

‘Did he give you the key of the drawer?’ 
asked O'Neil with affected carelessness. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘That’s another falsehood, said the young 


Irishman boldly ; ‘you opened the drawer with | 


a picklock, and locked it again in the same 
way. (This was a guess on O’Neil’s part, 
founded on the great improbability of Frederick 
Boldon being able to possess himself of the 
key.) He made a sign to Rawson, who imme- 
diately threw up the window, and beckoned, or 
pretended to beckon, to the constable below. 

‘Mon Dieu! Do not bring the policeman 
here! I will tell the truth!’ cried Ducrot, in 
a panic. 

‘You opened the drawer with a picklock, 
didn’t you?’ asked O’Neil. 

‘Yes,’ 

‘Very good. I have caught you telling two 
lies already. If you don’t want to be arrested 
at once, you had better tell me all—mind, all 
you know about this business. And if you tell 
me one more falsehood, you will find yourself 
in jail in half an hour. So now, you know 
what I shall do.— What excuse did your master 
make for asking you to get into Lady Boldon’s 
house by a trick, and hide a document in her 
drawer 

‘He said’—— 

‘The truth, Ducrot!’ cried the barrister. 


His practised eye had detected a slight hesita- 
tion in the man’s manner. 

‘He said what I told you—that he had bor- 
rowed some papers of his uncle, who was 
Milady’s husband, and that he wished them 
replaced. But I did not believe him.’ 

‘What did you think was his real reason 
for acting in this peculiar way? 

‘I did not know what to think’ 

‘You will have to know,’ said O’Neil coolly. 
‘Where did he get this document? How did 
he come by it?’ 

‘How can I tell?’ 

‘You will have to tell.’ 

There was no reply to this; and after a 
pause, Rawson rose, as if impatiently, and said 
to his friend: ‘Why do you hesitate about 
giving the fellow in charge, O'Neil? If he 
really knows nothing, it can do no harm. If 
he does know anything, a week or two of soli- 
tude will loosen his tongue.’ 

‘I do not know, but I can guess,’ said the 
Frenchman doggedly. 

‘What do you guess?’ 

‘There was a man who came several times 
to see Mr Boldon,’ 

‘What was his name?’ 

‘I do not know,’ 

‘How was he dressed ?” 

‘He wore a long frock-coat, very shabby, 
and a high hat.’ 

‘Did you see him in court on Saturday ?— 
Yes or No? Quick!’ 

‘Yes, I did? 

‘Hurrah !’ cried the cross-examiner ; ‘I’ve got 
him!—Come on, Rawson; never mind __ that 
beggar any more.’ At the door he turned, and 


said to the Frenchman: ‘The police will kee 


an eye on you for a few days, my man, till 
we find out whether you have been telling us 
the truth, If you have, you will only be 
required as a witness. If you have been lying 
to us’-—— Without waiting to listen to Ducrot’s 
protestations, he hurried out of the house, drag- 
ging his friend with him. 

‘You seem overjoyed at what you have 
heard; but it is all Greek to me,’ remarked 
Rawson, as soon as they had gained the 
street. 

‘That’s because you don’t know—— Oh, I 
could toss up my hat and halloo in the middle 
of the street! This clears poor Thesiger,’ 

‘What do you say?’ 

‘I say this will prove Thesiger’s innocence, 
and Lady Boldon’s too,’ 

‘How so?’ 

‘The will is entirely in Frederick Boldon’s 
favour. Why did he not produce it, as soon 
as it came into his hands?) Why get it secretly 
put away in Lady Boldon’s drawer, and suggest 
to the police, by means of an anonymous letter 
—I am perfectly certain he wrote that letter— 
that her house should be searched? Why? 
He wanted to get the will made public; and 
yet he did not dare to produce it himself. 
Why? Because manslaughter, if not murder, 
had been committed in the getting of it!’ 

‘But he did not kill Felix!’ cried Rawson, 
stopping short on the street and gazing into 
his friend’s face. 

‘No; not by his own hand; but his agent 
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did, or I am very much mistaken. Come with 
me, and we shall see. 
‘Who was his agent? 
‘Matthew Fane ! 
be continued.) 


REMARKABLE HAIL-STORMS. 


Tue damage done by hail in this country is 
very trifling compared with the ruin it some- 
times works in other countries. To our insular 
climate, which is free from extremes of heat 
and cold, is due our comparative immunity 
from disastrous Hail-storms, hail being, so far as 
is known, produced by the mixing of warm and 
cold layers of the atmosphere ; the greater the 
difference of their temperature, the larger the 
hail which falls, and the more violent the 
thunder-storms and gales which accompany its 
formation. On the Continent, there are in 
active operation numerous Hail Insurance offices, 
which indemnify farmers and the cultivators of 
vineyards and orchards against losses caused by 
hail. This kind of insurance business is hardly 
required with us. In Wiirtemberg, during 
sixty years, hail fell on thirteen days yearly on 
the average, affecting one per cent. of the culti- 
vated land, and doing damage to the extent of 
one hundred and twenty thousand pounds. 

It is credibly stated that in the Orkneys 
hailstones as big as goose eggs have been known 
to fall; each was, however, a mass of small 
ones which had come together during their 
descent. More exact details are obtainable of 
the sizes of hailstones which have fallen within 


recent years. Near Leeds, on the 30th of June 
1883, there was a heavy fall of hailstones which 
took the shape of irregular blocks of hard, 
colourless, transparent ice, some of which meas- 
ured an inch in length, and contained numerous 
air-bubbles. At Chepstow, on the 5th of April 


1887, there occurred a remarkable shower of 
conical, spiked, and very irregularly shaped 
hailstones, of which no two were alike. Some 
were composed of two, three, or more joined 
together. The largest measured were four-tenths 
of an inch long, and three-tenths of an inch 
broad. About the same time, similarly shaped 
stones fell near Kelso. A hail-storm at Liver- 
pool, on the 2d of June 1889, was taken con- 
siderable notice of at the time in_ scientific 
papers. The hailstones were of irregular and 
very curious shapes ; some measured as much as 
an inch and three-quarters across. A number 
which fell on grass took an hour and a half to 
melt, though the temperature of the air was 
sixty-five degrees Fahrenheit. The residue left 
when the stones were melted was found to con- 
tain minute plant-spores. Hailstones as large 
as half an inch in diameter rarely occur in the 
London district. On the 24th of May 1891, 
some were there observed which slightly ex- 
ceeded that size. 

_ These hailstones, which are considered large 
in this country, are insignificant by the side of 
those which frequently fall in other parts of 
the world. In September 1856, a strip of country 
near Florence was ruined during a_ violent 
thunder-storm by hailstones which weighed from 
twelve to fourteen ounces. At Tomsk, in Siberia, 


hailstones as big as eggs fell on the 19th of 
July 1883. Two women were struck on the 
head and killed, and many birds and animals 
were killed. In Iowa, on the 7th of August 
1883, a hail-storm passed through three counties ; 
and over its track, which was four miles wide, 
all vegetation was destroyed, a woman was 
killed, and many people were injured. The 
hail fell in many places to the depth of five 
feet, and trains were blocked. 

During the successive showers of hail which 
fell at Graz, in Austria, on the 21st of August 
1890, at five, six, and seven P.M., the hailstones 
ranged from one and a half to two and a half 
inches in diameter, and formed in some places 
a compact mass of ice three feet thick. In 
October 1892, a large district in New South 
Wales was visited by a very destructive hail- 
storm. Some of the hailstones measured six 
and a half inches in circumference, and these 
were not the largest that fell. These monsters 
were triangular and irregular in shape; and 
the terrific force of their fall may be estimated 
from the fact that they dented and even per- 
forated galvanised iron roofs. In one sheet of 
iron roofing, thirty holes were counted ; and in 
another more than sixty. The gale which 
accompanied and aided their destructive work 
was strong enough to snap clean off great trees 
twelve feet in circumference. 

The most destructive hail-storms on record 
have occurred in India, There is a legendary 
story to the effect that in the reign of Tippoo 
Sahib there fell at Seringapatam a hailstone as 
big as an elephant, which took three days to 
melt! The possible germ of truth in this yarn 
may have been the falling of a number of large 
stones in succession into a hole, where they 
may have frozen into one mass. 

Big hailstones are never smooth round balls, 
but irregularly shaped blocks of ice, frequently 
studded with sharp crystals; and it may be 
imagined how dangerous to man and beast un- 
provided with shelter must be such jagged 
missiles propelled by a fierce wind. 

Coloured hailstones have sometimes been 
observed. On the 7th of May 1885, near Castle- 
wellan, in Ireland, during a shower of hail, 
some of the stones were decidedly red, while 
the rest were white as usual. The colour was 
not merely superficial, but pervaded the sub- 
stance of the stone, and on melting, stained 
the fingers of the observer. In Minsk, Russia, 
on the 14th of June 1880, during a shower of 
hailstones which showed great variety of form, 
some being flattened, perforated, and ring-like, 
a considerable proportion were coloured pale red, 
and others Similar coloured _hail- 
stones have been observed in other places; and 
a German meteorologist who examined some of 
these, ascribes their colour to the presence of 
salts of cobalt and nickel, and thinks that this 
favours the belief that such hailstones do not 
owe their origin to our atmosphere at all, but 
have come into it from the regions of space. 

At a meeting of the Meteorological Society 
in the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great 
George Street, Westminster, Mr W. Marriott, 
F. R. Met. Soc., gave an account of the thunder 
and hail storms which occurred over England 
and the south of Scotland on the 8th of July 
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1893, Thunder-storms were very numerous on 
that day, and in many instances were accom- 
panied by terrific hail-storms and squalls of 
wind. It was during one of these squalls that 
a pleasure-boat was capsized off Skegness, twenty- 
nine persons being drowned. About noon, a 
thunder-storm, accompanied by heavy hail and 
a violent squall of wind, passed over Dumfries 
and along the valley of the Nith. Many of 
the hailstones measured from an inch to an 
inch and a half in length, At the same hour a 
similar storm occurred at Peterborough, From 
about two until ten p.m. there was a succession 
of thunder-storms over the north-east of England 
and south-east of Scotland, and at many places 
it was reported that the thunder-storms were 
continuous for nine hours. Two storms were 
remarkable for the immense hailstones which 
fell during their prevalence over Harrogate and 
Richmond in Yorkshire. The hailstones were 
four or five inches in circumference, and some 
as much as three inches in diameter. Great 
damage was done by these storms, all windows 
and glass facing the direction from which the 
storm came being broken. It is computed that 
within a radius of five miles of Harrogate a 
hundred thousand panes of glass were broken, 
the extent of the damage being estimated at about 
three thousand pounds. The thunder-storms in 
the northern part of the county travelled gene- 
rally in a north-north-westerly direction at the 
rate of about twenty miles an hour. They 
appear to have taken the path of least resist- 
ance, and consequently passed over low ground 
and along river valleys and the sea-coast. 
Several storms seem to have followed each 
other along the same track. 


ROMANCE OF A BULLOCK CART. 
CHAPTER IV.—CONCLUSION. 


QUARANTINE regulations are supposed to be 
very strict. In the River Plate ports where the 
permanent machinery for it exists, it is no 
uncommon thing for those under detention to 
come and go in the most erratic fashion. In 
an inland town like Lujan, quarantine estab- 
lished for the first time was of course an 
official farce, out of which the doctor and a few 
understrappers expected to rake in a harvest of 


| 
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you keep like this, I think you may go away 
to-morrow.’ 

‘That won’t do, doctor. I must go now. I 
have important business to attend to.’ 

‘My dear sir, I cannot permit it. If it is 
the interment that you are thinking about, 
don’t disturb yourself ; that is already accom- 


plished. It is all done as you would have 
wished. You will of course settle with the 
undertaker.’ 


‘Most certainly.’ 

‘And the medical fees?’ 

A light broke upon Stanley—stupid that he 
was, not to think of it sooner! Even last night, 
it might have saved him some annoyance. 

‘How much is your fee, doctor?’ 

‘Como regular—two patacones.’ 

‘Look here, doctor; make it ten patacones, 
and let me go now. If not, I swear to you 
that I will not pay one copper real.’ 

‘ That would ~ a strain on my professional 
conscience. But I don’t think the town will be 
in danger from you, if you leave it immedi- 
ately. I will report accordingly; I am a man 
of honour,’ 

Stanley shook hands with him in new-born 
> and also with the comisario, to whom 

e presented five patacones for the benefit of 
the attendants who as yet did not exist. He 
hurried away to the hotel, and was relieved to 
find that the ladies had not yet left their 
rooms, 

He found the driver of the bullock cart 
lingering about the hotel, waiting to know why 
he lel ‘been detained. Under ordinary cireum- 
stances, he would have rated the man soundly 
for having loitered on his journey, but that 
was now forgotten. He told in to proceed on 
his way as fast as possible—that, as the girl 
was now dead, he required no further help. 

Then the coachman demanded his attention. 
Where was he? Nobody had seen him since 
the preceding evening. He inquired at the 
hotel, at the quarantine house, and at the 

olice station. Then he examined the crowd of 
iorses in the corralon attached to the hotel, 
and missed those he took from Moron. It was 
easy to guess that the fellow had fled. Com- 
pared with the other incidents, this was but a 
“red annoyance. He would drive the coach 

imself. 

He found the ladies waiting for him to sit 


fees—a simple explanation which did not at first down to an early breakfast, over which he 


strike Stanley. He was up and one to go 
abroad at daybreak, but found himself under 


recounted his woes; a tale which was indeed 
extracted from him by Miss Ada by persistent 


detention until the medical officer had made his | questioning. He was not good at telling a 


7 For a couple of hours he had to recall | stor 
a 


his philosophy to give him patience. That 
gentleman came at last. 

‘Good-morning, sefior. 
good night, I hope.’ 

‘I slept like a top, and am sound as a bell. 
Look here’—and he thumped his chest with 
his clenched fist. 

‘Ha, just so! Put this in your armpit for a 
few moments, handing him a small glass ther- 
mometer. 

‘Hum, ha—thirty-three. A trifle high, but 
not too much. Your pulse, sefior. Hum. Your 
tongue a little rough; just take a spoonful of 
this tonic. You have no symptoms yet; and if 


You have passed a 


ae declare, Stanley, Brown, that young man 
Bowman would have been a more amusing 
companion than you,’ said Aunt Ada irritably : 
‘he at least would tell us something about it.’ 

‘And something more, perhaps,’ said Maggie 
with a faint smile, for which Stanley was 
grateful. 

‘I hope you will be pleased to accept me as 
coachman,’ said he. 

‘Misfortunes never come singly,’ said Miss 
Ada. ‘You will certainly upset us all in the 
ditch, and take us home in fragments.’ 

‘At least I will promise not to do that. But 
you are not eating anything. Remember that 
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you will have no proper meal until we reach 
the estancia.’ 

‘Oh yes, I can eat. But look at Maggie; 
she is only pretending, and she did not sleep 
a wink the whole night.’ 

Stanley had already been looking at the 
oung lady with whom he was so hopelessly— 
as he thought—in love, and had noted with 
anxiety the pallor of her countenance and the 
dimmed brightness of her eyes, 

‘Go on with your breakfast, child, or you 
will be dying with the fever next. Eat your 
egg. The fowl is beautifully cooked. Have 
another cup of tea.’ 

‘I am not hungry. Who could be hungry 
amid such worry? I will drink the tea; and 
let us be off while the morning is young.’ 

There was a forced gaiety about the tone which 
struck an anxious chord in the lover’s breast. 

‘That is good advice, anyway,’ he said. ‘I 
will be off and bring round the carriage.’ 

Stanley could drive as well as any professional 
coachman, and where the road permitted it, he 
went along at a spanking pace. He had more 
than ten leagues to cover, and judicious driving 
was necessary to bring them home before sun- 
set, for in very many places the road was akin 
to those of General Wade ‘before they were 
made. Although his attention was engrossed 
by the horses and the deep ruts made by 
bullock carts, he could overhear any loud con- 
versation that went on behind him. There was 
not much of that, but there was a good deal 
of a His quick ear caught a sound 
like a gasp of pain, and then came Aunt Ada’s 
sharp voice: ‘For goodness’ sake, child, bear up 
till we get home.’ 

He turned round in an agony of anxiety. 
‘Is Miss Maggie ill?’ 

‘T am afraid she is, Stanley Brown. Oh! why 
did we ever come on this unfortunate journey. 

Stanley for a minute or two was dumb. He 
whipped up the horses, and they flew along. 
Then he repented, and fearful of tiring them, 
he pulled up to an easy trot. Just then, a 
distant speck on the road became visible, which 
he rightly judged to be their own bullock cart. 

‘Is she seriously ill?’ he asked, again turning 
round. His blood chilled when he saw her 
lying in the corner in the same attitude as the 
unfortunate girl Julia. 

‘Miss Ada, before it is too late, let us return 
to Lujan; there is a doctor there.’ 

‘What! And put her in hospital to the 
tender mercies of the man you told us about. 
How can you advise such a thing? 

‘Alas! no, I cannot,’ 

‘Can you think of nothing else? 

‘I think I see our bullock cart in front of 
us. Let us empty it, and make a bed for her 
there. And I will go back with the carriage, 
and bring the doctor. We will take him to 
the house with us. Money will do it’ 

ew do you hear what Stanley Brown 
says ?” 

ete did not hear or heed. 

‘Oh! this day, this day!’ cried Aunt Ada, 
wringing her hands, her courage for the 
moment broken down. 

‘Do compose yourself, Miss Chumley, and 
come to a decision before it is too late.’ 


‘I cannot let you go. What should I do 
without you? Why not send the man?’ 

That suggestion appeared to be good enough. 
He drove on till he overtook the cart, and 
made it halt on a grassy plot by the wayside. 
The man was much astonished, and turned pale 
through his swart skin when he understood 
what was wanted. He had no objections to 
make, but must do as he was bidden; and the 
two men soon unloaded the cart, piling up the 
goods beside the cactus hedge. Phe cart was 
a roomy one, twelve feet long, covered with 
an arch of tarpaulin impervious alike to wind 
and rain. There was a couple of spring mat- 
tresses among the cargo, and these made a 
comfortable bed, on which the sufferer was laid 
by Stanley’s strong arms. In his heart he 
thanked Aunt Ada for making a little fuss 
with the cushions, which delayed the fair 
patient some minutes in his embrace. She was 
quite conscious, he knew, and he had one 
moment of thrilling delight when she nestled 
her cheek against his. 

The man had received his instructions, and 
mounting the coach-box, he drove off at a 

uick trot. A horrible suspicion came into 

tanley’s mind that this fellow would also desert ; 
but it was too late to act upon it, and it would 
be cruel to Aunt Ada to give it expression. 
If he drove fast, a little over two hours should 
bring the carriage back with the doctor. Time 
enough then to speak of his doubts. 

These doubts were too well founded. Such 
was the panic among the native population, 
that not only did servants desert their masters, 
but husbands their wives, and children their 
parents. The man drove to Lujan and saw the 
doctor, but positively refused to drive back 
with him. He went off, pretending that he 
would engage another driver; but he knew that 
no money that he could offer would tempt 
another jehu on to that box, and he made no 
attempt to find him. He left the carriage and 
horses in the hotel yard, and disappeared from 
this story. 

That caress was the first touch of Stanley’s 
romance. It awoke new hopes, and filled his 
heart to bursting-point with new anxieties. She 
was conscious; she knew what she was doing. 
It was a message of love to him as sure as 
any ever conveyed by electricity. Of that he 
was convinced ; and being convinced, was jubi- 
lant—that is, he would eon been, had it not 
been for those anxieties. 

Alone now by the bullock cart, he walked 
rapidly up and down to relieve his surcharged 
feelings. He had arranged a comfortable seat 
within the cart for Aunt Ada, and had broken 
into the stores of wine and mineral waters with 
which the cart had been laden. Aunt Ada 
moistened the patiert’s lips from time to time, 
and not being in love, she treated herself also to 
a fair refreshment. 

It was not oppressively hot; the ‘good airs’ 
were blowing freely over the boundless green 
plain. The patient bullocks had taken in a 
supply of grass, and had lain peacefully down 
to chew the cud. The ends of the cart were 
open, and the breeze kept the interior delight- 
fully cool. The two hours had more than 
passed, and the patient was dozing fitfully, 
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awakening in starts. Stanley could do nothin 
but hand in fresh compresses of vinegar dilu 
—for want of the pure article—with soda water, 
which Aunt Ada kept applying to the head of 
the sufferer. The time passed more rapidly than 
they imagined, till the declining sun suggested 
fears over the non-appearance of the carriage. 

‘What on earth can be keeping that man? 
said Stanley. 

‘The fool has run away, said Aunt Ada 
with a sharp nod. ‘I know the cowardly breed. 
I have been sure of it for the last two hours.’ 

‘How is she now? 

‘Sleeping a little. She will get over it, 
never fear.’ 

‘I fear’—— said Stanley, hesitating. 

‘What do you fear?’ she asked sharply. 

‘I fear, if that man does not come, we will 
be kept here all night.’ 

‘Is that all? I am sure of it. I would not 
trust you to drive a bullock cart in the dark. 
I have made up my mind to it, and really we 
are very comfortable, all things considered. 
think there should be something left in the 
hamper. We might manage to dine; it will 
help to pass an hour away.’ Evidently Aunt 
Ada was a very practical person. 

There were a chicken, tongue, and biscuits 
in abundance. There were a spirit-lamp and 
plenty of aguardiente in the cargo. There were 
also tea and sugar; and if they only had the 
water they might have a cup of refreshing: tea. 
Stanley in his eagerness to Ne useful suggested 
digging for it. There were picks and shovels 
in the cargo. 

Aunt Ada actually laughed. ‘Ah, you are not 
a camp-man, Stanley Brown. You would have 
to dig five yards here before you got a kettleful. 
No carrero travels without his water-jar. Look 
beneath the cart; see what you can find there.’ 

He looked, and there indeed was a large jar 
and a small one. 

‘Quite so, said Aunt Ada. ‘The small one 
is catia. We don’t want that. The other is 
water, I’ll be bound.’ 

A little tin kettle was soon hissing on the 
spirit-lamp. Aunt Ada sat contentedly sippin 
her tea, and Stanley made such a hearty mea 
that he was astonished at himself; nor did he 
scorn the juice of the grape. 

‘Quite romantic, is it not?’ said Miss Ada. 
‘Dear me, how easily we mortals console our- 
selves, Life is not such a burden after all. 
Now, don’t mind me. If you have a pipe, 
smoke it. If not, break into Mr Gilroy’s cigars. 
I am sure he will forgive you. I wish I could 
smoke. I would set you the example.’ 

Stanley blushed at his thoughts being so 
readily divined. He was in love, and would 
have cheerfully sacrificed his dinner. Now, he 
had had his dinner. Why should he strain at 
the gnat and swallow the camel? He would 
bolt the gnat whole. He lit his pipe, and on 
the lee side of the cart enjoyed it. 

The sun’s golden disc, as big as the wheel of 


the bullock cart, now struck the edge of the 
horizon, and in a few minutes had passed down 
out of sight, leaving a sky imperceptibly shad- 
ing away from burnished gold in the west to 
saffron red in the zenith. These were quickly 
chased westerly, and disappeared before the 


shadows from the east, and the stars came out. 
As it grew dark, Stanley hung up a small lamp 
from the end hoop of the cover, and dropped 
the apron on the windward side. The patient 
was sleeping, with occasional starts of restless. 
ness and painful movements of the head on the 
cushions, the watchful nurse holding the cup to 
her lips betimes, 

There was silence for a time. He refilled his 
pipe, and resumed his sentry-walk. At every 
turn near the head of the cart, he applied his 
ear to listen to the breathing of the dear girl 
in whom all his hopes were bound. There was 
a soft snore—he heard it distinctly. He peeped 
in and saw Aunt Ada’s head gracefully propped 
against the cushions, The patient moved rest- 
lessly and muttered; but Aunt Ada did not 


stir. Then the lips moved, as if craving mois-- 


ture. He mounted the cart-pole quietly—oh, 
how quietly! Poor Aunt Ada was tired; he 
would not disturb her for half a world. The 

tient opened her eyes and smiled faintly. 
Fie reached for the lemonade, and held it to 


her lips; then, by leaning over, he could kiss | 
her brow. She moved her head away; was it | 
to avoid the kiss? or was it to turn round, | 


that, perchance, he might reach her lips? 


‘Dear me! have I been asleep?’ said Aunt Ada, | 


‘Yes; and I am sure you need it,’ said 
Stanley. ‘I tried to give dear Maggie some 


lemonade without disturbing you; but I have | 


done it clumsily.’ 


‘Humph! Very clumsily,’ muttered Aunt Ada, 
‘IT feel ever so much better, murmured the 


tient. 


‘Well, then, I will compose myself to sleep | 


while Stanley Brown keeps watch.’ 


No need to tell Stanley to keep watch: he | 
lingered on the cart-pole and kept watch for | 
another such opportunity as he had enjoyed. | 


And it came to him again and again. 
‘You are much better, are you, dearest?’ he 
whispered, 


‘I don’t think I have that nasty fever at all, 
she whispered in reply; and Aunt Ada still | 


Who knows? 


he night passed and morning broke. Stanley 


boiled his kettle and made the tea. The patient 
was again feverish and restless, and he hurried 
up his preparations for departure. Although 
the bullocks had not been relieved of their 
heavy yokes lying across their necks in pairs, 
it required time and patience for his unpractised 
hands to mancuvre them into line to get har- 
nessed to the cart. When about to start, a couple 
of mounted policemen made their appearance. 

As the doctor in Lujan heard no more of the 
messenger who came for him, he communicated 
with his friend the police commissary, and the 
arrival of these men was the result. From 
them they learned that the carriage and horses 
were safe at the hotel. Their arrival was oppor- 
tune, as the goods piled up by the wayside 
could be given into their charge. 

Stanley had never expected to be the driver 
of a bullock cart, and had no skill whatever 
in the business. Many were the thrusts from 
the cruel spike at the end of the long goad, 
and loud and continuous was the shouting of 
the policemen to get them into motion; but 
once under weigh, they stepped along steadily, 
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and he allowed them to guide themselves. 
The result was satisfactory enough, although 
the progress was slow, and the anxious travel- 
lers compelled painfully to restrain their impa- 
tience. For the most of the day Maggie was 
in delirium. The possibility of the journey 
ending as it had begun was too dreadful to 
contemplate, and what he suffered left per- 
manent traces in grizzled locks and an ashen- 
gray complexion. Before sundown, the monte 
of trees surrounding the estancia house came 
in sight, and very soon his responsibility was 
shared by the mayor-domo, who, at first indig- 
nant and surprised to see his well-kept avenue 
ploughed up by the huge wheels of a bullock 
cart, set to work with all diligence for the 
comfort of his visitors. The doctor arrived next 
day, and remained until he was able to say 
that the danger was past. He left his patient 
very weak, but improving, and dreaming daily of 
stolen kisses that had passed in the bullock cart. 

When Mr Gilroy was made acquainted with 
these events, he caused inquiry to be made of 
the girl Julia’s father, and through him learned 
something of the part which Mr Bowman’s care- 
lessness had played in the matter. If this story 
had been written about him, it would have to 
record that a continual course of faithlessness 
in small matters brought him so often into 
collision with his superiors that he threw up 
his clerkship in disgust, and because Maggie 
Chumley had treated him so badly. He 
appeared subsequently in various 1réles—camp 
tutor, newspaper reporter, and racing tipster. 
But he still tells his friends pathetically that 
everything he attempts comes to grief through 
no fault of his own. 

After Maggie’s convalescence, Aunt Ada had 
a conversation with Mr Gilroy, which did not 
astonish that gentleman so very much as she 
had expected. He jocularly remarked that she 
ought to have nipped the affair in the bud 
when she saw it growing under her nose in 
the bullock cart. 

‘My dear Matthew,’ she replied, ‘that was the 
best medicine she got—it roused her from her 
lethargy.’ 

Stanley, however, was taken severely to task, 
and he stoutly defended himself. He was pre- 
pared to take his ignominious dismissal to- 
morrow; but he would not give up Maggie. 
She had promised, and he was content to wait. 

‘You stupid fool, would you be dependent 


‘on your wife’s little fortune ?’ 


‘No, sir, never. I can keep sheep.’ 

‘Then don’t be an ass; and stay where you 
are. If you behave yourself, and don’t ill-use 
your wife, we will take you into the firm.’ 


Stanley has only lately retired from the firm, 
of which for many years he was the head. 
He has an ambition to enter politics at home. 
He has no doubt whatever as to which party 
he will join. Radicals and Republicans were 
always associated together in his mind, and he 
has seen so much of Republicanism in South 
America, that he will enter the contest in the 
next general election as a true-blue Tory. His 
fervent prayer is that English Radicals should 
spend a few years in that continent to be for 
ever cured of their republicanism. 


As has already been said, he took away one 
of the largest fortunes ever made in the River 
Plate, and he dates the beginning of it from 
this Romance of the Bullock Cart. 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS. 


THE disastrous ravages of fire are too well 
known to need comment at our hands, Scarcely 
a day passes without some account in the daily 
press of the destruction to life and property 
wrought by this devouring element; and so 
accustomed has the public become to such 
casualties, that it is oak when some disaster of 
appalling magnitude falls to be chronicled that 
general attention is directed to the subject. 
Into the excellent arrangements now existing 
throughout this country for the extinction of 
fire, it is foreign to our present purpose to 
enter; the perfection to which the fire-engine 
has been brought is only equalled by the 
physique and organisation of our fire-brigade- 
men themselves. Our present notice deals 
rather with a comparatively modern means of 
fire-extinction, which is all the more effective 
because automatic in action. 

The Sensitive Automatic Sprinkler is fitted to 
the ceilings of warehouses, stores, &c.; and 
should a fire start at any point, the heat rising 
at once to the ceiling, melts the fusible solder 
in the sprinkler—which is done at a tempera- 
ture of about one hundred and fifty-five degrees 
Fahrenheit—and releasing the elastic valve, at 
once discharges a copious flood of water over 
the conflagration. The lines of piping with 
water under constant pressure are carried through 
the buildings to be protected near the ceilings, 
and from eight to ten feet apart, the sprinklers 
being placed a similar distance from each other. 
The sprinklers are thus some ten feet apart in 
every direction—namely, one sprinkler is pro- 
vided for every hundred superficial feet of floor 
area. 

Turning now to some little consideration of 
the sprinkler itself, ere dealing more generally 
with the leading points of the principle involved. 
A distinctive feature is the employment of a | 
glass valve, which is non-corrodible, non-adhesive, | 
and impenetrable ; whilst the inlet is placed in 
the middle of a flexible diaphragm of German 
silver. The elastic diaphragm is forced upon 
the glass valve by the water-pressure, and the 
area of the former being the larger, the pres- | 
sure from above tends to keep the valve tight | 
so long as the resistance of the solder holds the | 
glass in place. The melting of the solder re- 
moves this resistance, and then the water-pres- 
sure opens the valve. 

For cotton mills the sprinkler is invaluable ; 
and the well-known Grinnell type is protecting 
at this moment no fewer than fifteen million 
spindles in non-fireproof mills, and two and a 
— million spindles in fireproof mills in 
this country alone. Over two thousand fires 
have been promptly extinguished in all parts 
of the world at an average loss of only some 
fifty pounds; and it is calculated that from 
fifteen to sixteen thousand buildings, comprising 
cotton mills, woollen mills, flour mills, ware- 
houses, stores, theatres, &c., have safeguarded 
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themselves in this manner. No better proof of 
the value of the sprinkler can be adduced than 
the fact of its recognition by leading fire- 
insurance companies, who grant a substantial 
reduction in fire premiums to those clients who 
thus protect themselves. 

In this connection, it is of interest to note 
that insurance companies have adopted a code 
of rules in the matter of automatic sprinkler 
installations, and provide, amongst other require- 
ments, for adequate water-supply and provision 
against frost. An automatic alarm signal is 
similarly stipulated for, which shall give notice 
as soon as any sprinkler is opened. 

A bare enumeration of the many trades and 
industries which have availed themselves to 
date of the protection offered by the new means 
of fire-extinction, would form a formidable 
list; but amongst others may be mentioned 
biscuit factories; calico printers, dyers, and 
bleachers ; chocolate works; corn mills; engin- 
eering works; felt works; flax and jute mills ; 
floorcloth and linoleum works; india-rubber 
works; oil, candle, and paint works; paper mills; 
printers and publishers ; rope and twine works ; 
soap, sugar, and saccharine works; breweries, 
&c. ; and a host of other similar undertakings 
too numerous to detail. 

Enough has been said to show that the sensi- 
tive automatic sprinkler is coming very largely 
into vogue, and is justly regarded as a most 
valuable ally in combating the insidious attacks 
of fire. How fearful these ravages are, may be 
judged from a recent publication of Mr Edward 
Atkinson, the well-known American economist, 
who values last year’s ‘ash-heap’ in the United 
States alone at no less than thirty million 

unds ; whilst for the current year the appal- 
ing fires in Minnesota and Wisconsin must 
materially swell the ill-starred list. 


THE OLD BRIAR PIPE. 


Ir was on the same evening that I went to 
lodge at Miss Glossop’s first-floor front in 
Laburnum Terrace, Kennington, that I first saw 
the Briar Pipe. I had been forced to make a 
very hasty change in my domestic arrange- 
ments. My ‘bed and sitting’ were all that 
the most fastidious ‘single gent dining out’ 
could demand ; my landlady was as satisfactor 
as a pecuniarily harassed female, burdened wit 
a numerous family, an unsteady husband, and 
a chronic shortness of breath, could fairly be 
expected to be. But when the eldest son of 
the numerous family fell in love, and, being 
rejected, took to the flute, I felt that a change 
was imminent. Remonstrance was _ useless; 
parental entreaties, parental vituperation, were 
alike of no avail: his seared and blighted heart 
knew but one consolation. I felt that it was 
not to be for me. The flute and I must part. 
And so it was that I came to take up my 
abode in Miss Glossop’s first-floor front. 
Laburnum Terrace is not a cheerful thorough- 
fare. It must be ages untold since a laburnum, 
or indeed any product of the vegetable world, 
bloomed or thrived there. Moreover, the houses 
in Laburnum Terrace are tall and straight and 
drab-colonred, and so plain that their only orna- 


ment consists in the irregular patches on their 
fronts where the plaster has peeled off. 

As I said, it was on the first evening that I 
spent at Miss Glossop’s that I came across the 
briar pipe. I was looking idly round the room 
when I saw—conspicuous amid the two china 
candlesticks and the headless Italian shepherdess 
which adorned my mantelpiece—a small black 
box. It had evidently at an early stage of its 
history been a tea-caddy, and at the same epoch 
was no doubt of a highly ornamental descrip- 
tion. Now, however, the pearl with which it was 
inlaid was discoloured, the gilt was tarnished, 
and it had but two feet where once there had 
been four. I opened it, and found that it 
entombed severa of string, a broken 
chair-castor, two buttons, and an old briar 


ipe. 

The last of these somehow interested me. I 
took it out and looked at it. It was a veteran 
pipe, scarred and seamed with many a_ hard 
low, blackened and scorched and baked with 
heat, a bit weakened and damaged, perhaps, 
here and there in its good service, yet stout 
and faithful as ever. The top of the bowl had 
been chipped and knocked about a good deal, 
besides being blackened; the silver band was 
loose on the stem; the amber mouthpiece had 
been all but bitten through. Yet there it was, 
a good, stalwart, serviceable pipe—ay! and in 
its early days an expensive one. There were 
scratches on the stem of the pipe—not acci- 
dental scratches, but cut with a knife. I took 
it to the lamp and examined them. There was 
an L, a sprawling U, a C, and what might be 
intended for a Y—Lucy! 

Who was Lucy? Who was the owner of the 
pipe? How had it come to Miss Glossop’s first- 
floor front? I stood and wondered idly at 
these questions. There was a mystery, a charm 
of hidden romance, about the matter that inter- 
ested me. I put the Pi pe back into its sepulchre 
and shut down the id; but it had taken pos- 
session of my imagination strangely. Next day 
I found myself thinking more than once of 
the battered old pipe and of the name carved 
upon its stem. The more I pondered over it, 
the more interested I became. At last I made 
up my mind! I would ask Miss Glossop about it. 

My opportunity came a few days later. I 
met my aiader in the hall. It was a Sunday 
afternoon, and Miss Glossop—the austerity of 
her morning devotions softened by the recent 
mid-day meal—was conversational. I had come 
across an old Pipe in my room, I said. Being 
a smoker myself, and the pipe bearing testi- 
mony to a long and useful career, I felt an 
interest in it. That it was unpardonable curi- 
osity on my part, I knew; but could Miss 
Glossop inform me to whom the pipe had be- 
longed, or how it came to be in the place 
where I had found it? 

Miss Glossop set her head gy? on one 
side and folded her hands on her black silk 
Sunday apron, as she prepared to answer my 
iran, I saw that they had not offended 
er. 

‘You may well ask about that pipe, sir,’ she 
began, shaking her head mournfully. ‘Not that 
it belongs to me. It don’t belong to no one, sir 
—at least, only to them as are in their graves, 
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and it ain’t no use to them, pore things! The 
rich man, we know, can’t take his riches with 


| 


like to take a oath to it, not knowing for 
certain whether I ever heard her name or not. 


him. This last sentence Miss Glossop pro-| But seeing as her initial were a L, it might 
nounced in a high-pitched tone of voice, as’ very likely be Lucy, sir, as you say.’ 


if she were preaching a sermon; and it re- 


his did not seem very satisfactory. I put 


quired so many mournful ee that another question : ‘Was she a young lady? 
ed. 


some moments elapsed before she procee 


‘Oh dear me, no, sir! he best part of 


‘There were a lady here, sir, as ’ad my first-' sixty, I should say she must ’ave been.’ 


floor front—as it might be you, sir. She was 


Could this be Lucy? The Lucy that I had 


a very quiet lady, and a regular, always pay the pictured to myself young, elegant, beautiful, 


tradespeople, and never behindhand with the! the heroine o 
Not but what she often ’ad a! 


week’s rent. 
difficulty, pore soul, as well I know, for the 
music-teaching ain’t what it might be.—That’s 
what she were, sir,’ added Miss oe ex- 
planatorily, ‘a music teacher. Slave all day 
and night it was, and not much pay when you 
come to the week’s end. Not that she ever 
complained, sir; oh dear no! She were far too 
igh for that, and too proud-minded. Often and 
often of a Sunday afternoon—as it might be 
now—ave I run up to your same room, sir, 
and said: “I’ve come to ’ave a few words with 
you, Miss Trevivan”—but nothing could I ever 
get out of her. She were with me_ close 
upon three years, sir; and you'll ’ardly believe 
it, but nothing could I ever get out of her 
—not so much as who she were and where she 
come from—try ’ow ’ard I might. Not that she 
weren’t pleasant and kind and nice enough, 
ou’ll understand, sir, and I got to ’ave a liking 
or her, and a kind of respect; but she were 
for ever what you might call close.—Well, sir, 
one day last winter—and I’ve never been the 
same since—she were brought back here in a 
cab, Slipped on the pavement and fallen she 
‘ad, and ’urt her ’ead. She didn’t die for four 
days after that, sir’—here there was something 
very like a sob. One of the tender emotions 
had evidently broken prison—‘but she were 
silly—’adn’t got the use of her senses, you 
know, sir—and didn’t know no one, nor so 
much as speak. When she died, I paid the 
burying expenses myself and took charge of 
her things; for, you see, her friends didn’t 
come forward, sir, if she ’ad any, and there 
was no one to do it but me. Not that she 
’al many things for me to take charge of, 
ore dear. There was little enough but her 
inen and a couple of dresses; and those, after 
waiting a while and no one come forward to 
claim them, I give to Mrs Jenkins next door, 
sir, as ’ad a use for them, ’aving seven growing 
up now, and some out in service, And in the 
bottom of her box, sir, =a up in paper, 
and tied with a bit of ribbon as careful as 
could be, were that there pipe. What she 
wanted with it, or what good it were to 
her, pore thing, gracious knows ; but that were 
the self-same pipe as you found, sir, on your 
mantel-shelf.’ 

‘What was the lady’s name, Miss Glossop? 
I inquired. ‘I think you said Trevivan. Do 
you know what her Christian name was?’ 

‘Her initial were a L, sir, said Miss Glossop 
after some consideration. ‘I remember it were 
so on her cards—Miss L. Trevivan, Teacher of 
Music. Also on the door-plate.’: 

‘Perhaps it was Lucy,’ 1 hazarded. 

‘Perhaps so, sir,’ she rejoined hastily. ‘In 
fact, I think it were, sir. Not that 1 would 


| 


| 


a romance! I felt somehow 
disappointed and annoyed with myself, and I 
managed to dismiss Miss Glossop with a few 
words. 

When Miss Glossop had gone, I sat down to 
think over what she had told me. It was so 
absurdly unlike what I had expected, that I 
felt unreasonably irritated. The history of the 
pipe, if history it had, was as much of a blank 
to me as ever. I determined not to think any 
more about it. Still, this resolution was easier 
to make than to adhere to. Sometimes at night, 
when I could not sleep, I wondered painfully 
whether this was the bed on which she had 
lain, unconscious, comatose, dying ; and whether 
her wandering thoughts had groped back fitfully 
to a time when some one had loved her and 
had called her Lucy. At other times I would 
argue with myself irately that probably the 
music-teacher’s name was not Lucy, and that 
she had not had anything to do with the pipe, 
and that the airy web of romance that I was 
trying to spin was only fustian after all, And 
so the time went on. 

One night—it was several weeks after my 
conversation with Miss Glossop—I found my- 
self in a terrible predicament. I broke my 
treasured meerschaum. Now, the only other 
pipes I had at that time were a couple of 

riars, One of them I had left at the office. 
The other, I knew, was badly choked and 
would not draw. In desperation, I tried to 
clear it out; but it was no good. What was 
to be done? Suddenly my thoughts flew to 
the pipe in the old tea-caddy on the mantel- 

iece. I took out the pipe and looked at it. 

put it between my lips; but still I was 
irresolute. I felt somehow as if it were the 
property of the dead, and as if I were com- 
mitting sacrilege in touching it. Half-a-dozen 
times I resolved not to smoke that night— 
but before the seventh fit of compunction could 
come over me, I was at the table, filling the 
pipe from my tobacco jar. After all, what 
possible harm could it do to any one? 

The old briar smoked very nicely, too. I 
could not help thinking that, as I stood and 
watched the blue smoke curl upwards. I drew 
my chair in front of the fire and tried to 
forget the rain that was pattering on the 
window-panes, and the wild gusts of wind. I 
wondered who had been the last person to 
smoke that pipe, and whether it was he who 
had carved that name on the stem. Somehow 
—whether it was that I was tired, or that the 
tempest outside lulled me, or that the fire was 
warm and comfortable, I know not, but some- 
how the pipe seemed marvellously soothing, 
and I sank into a sort of reverie. 

I stared into the fire, and wondered whether 
he had ever sat like that, thinking of Lucy. 


| | 
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And then a strange thing happened. Gradually 
the fire seemed to get dull and to be farther 
off than it was before, and there seemed to be 
a room between us. It was a good-sized room, 
panelled all round with light oak, and luxuri- 
ously furnished, The table, on which the candles 
in the sconces were flaring and guttering out, 
had evidently been puhad aside when dinner 
was over. There were bottles and glasses— 
champagne bottles—on the card-table in the 
centre of the room under the hanging lamp. 
Play was over now, and the cards had been 
flung down carelessly on the green baize. Over 
the whole room hung the sense of stale wine- 
fumes, of stale cigar-smoke, of last night’s dis- 
sipation turned stale and vapid in the morning 
light. For one of the curtains at the window 
had been pulled aside; and through the sick] 

glow of the candles struck the clear, ashy chill 
of early dawn. It struck on the figure of a 
man sitting huddled up by the fire. He was a 
young man, and handsome; but his face was 
haggard, and his hands kept clasping and un- 
clasping nervously as he stared gloomily before 
him. There was something that he held in 
those nervously twitching fingers, something 
that from time to time he knocked viciously 
on the fender at his feet. It was a pipe—the 
pipe that I had found in the old tea-caddy, 


ut new now and hardly smoked—the bowl | 


not yet blackened nor the amber bitten 
through. 

Then the scene began to fade away and 
change. I saw a long, low room with white- 
washed walls and latticed windows. There was 
not so much furniture here, nor that so costly. 
The piano seemed to be the only thing in the 
room that was not old and plain and clumsy. 
And yet it was a cuneate room, a cosy 
room, and the fire blazed up steadily in the 
great open chimney, and the round-faced clock 
ticked sturdily on the wall. There was a young 
girl sitting in one of the latticed windows—a 
fair young girl, who gazed out thoughtfully over 
the snow-covered fields. From time to time 
her glance lifted, and rested for an instant on 
the narrow strip that se 


rated the white fields | 


I saw before me the long undulating sweep of 
cliff-tops, stretching far away into the haze, 
Here and there, on the shore below, great 
black reefs of rock ran out into the restless 
sea, jagged, threatening, impregnable, and on 
these the sea broke heavily. But up above, on 
the green cliff-tops, all was rest and peace. The 
driving spray gave place to the scent of wild- 
flowers ; instead of the cruel black rocks down 
below, there were golden corn-fields, basking in 
the sun on yonder hill; the thunder of the 
waves was hushed to a murmur that did not 
drown the humming of the bees or the song of 
the skylark overhead. The fair young girl who 
had gazed out over the snow-clad fields was 
here, sitting on the short crisp grass at the 
cliffs edge ; and at her feet lay the man whom 
I had seen crouching over the fire in the oak- 
panelled room. But he looked happier now, 
and younger. He was speaking to her, and she 
listened, smiling and bending over him. There 
was a flush on her cheek and a dancing light 
in her eyes that were new, but otherwise she 
was unchanged ; and she wore the same plain 
gray dress that I had seen before. There was 
a rose nestling in the bosom of it—a common, 
yellow, climbing rose—and presently she took 
it out and held it towards him shyly, as he 
lay looking up at her. And he took it and 
put it in his coat, and said something to her; 
and they both laughed merrily. Then he felt 
in his pocket, and took out the pipe—the same 
pipe, but it had been smoked a good bit by 
this time, and was getting blackened. And he 
cut something on the stem of it with his knife 
and showed it to her. And she smiled again 
happily. They were very happy. 

A mist seemed to fall on the cliff-tops, and 
I saw the long, low room again with its latticed 
windows. But now it looked bare and comfort- 
less. The fire was burning low in the grate; 
the chairs were piled one upon another along 
the wall; the carpet had been taken up and 
rolled back into a corner; the pendulum of the 
great round-faced clock hung motionless. The 
girl was there still; but her dress was black 
now, and there was crape upon it. She was 


from the clear blue sky—a strip of leaden- | sitting by the table with her hands crossed in 
coloured sea, The sun was setting in crimson her lap—still gazing. gazing out at the hill-top 
glory on the edge of the hill opposite ; and its! opposite, over which the thick clouds hung 


warm glow played on her fair young face and ominously. B 


glinted off her golden hair, and quivered down 
her plain gray dress, as if it were loth to lose 
sight of her. All at once the door opened and 
an old man entered, shaking the snow off him 
as he came. Then the girl sprang up, with 
such a smile of welcome and tenderness on 
her sweet face, and helped him off with his 
great rough coat, and unwound the muffler that 
was twisted round and round his throat, and 
ulled one of the high-backed chairs right in 
ront of the blazing fire, and sat him down 
there. And then there was such a hurrying 
to and from the cupboard beside the clock, 
and tea was made in the great red and blue 
china tea-pot. The cloth was laid, and they sat 
down to their meal, while the shadows deepened 
in the room, and the sky over the edge of the 
hill turned from crimson to primrose, and from 
primrose to gray, as the evening set in. 

It was daylight again now, and summer-time. 


her side stood the young man. 
His face was hard and resolute, and he seemed 
to be arguing with some one who was standing 
just within the door. It was an elderly man 
whom I had not seen before—an elderly man 
with a proud face and haughty bearing. He, 
too, was oe. and he seemed to be in 
anger, and he pointed at the girl with a scorn- 
ful gesture. Twice he did this; then he shook 
his hand at the younger man _threateningly 
and turned to go. The young man_ stepped 
forward and made an entreaty to him, laying 
his hand upon his shoulder; but the other 
shook off the hand angrily and passed out at 
the door without looking back, and was gone. 
Then the young man turned back to the table 
and stood beside the girl and spoke to her. 
But she had buried her face in her hands now ; 
and she only shook her head wearily and 
motioned him to go. He hesitated, and spoke 


again, pleading with her, as it seemed. Still 
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there was no answer—only the same dumb 
entreaty to go. Then he, too, went slowly to 
the door and passed out, and was gone. And 
she sat with her head bowed, sobbing. 

Once again the scene changed. As far as eye 
could see there stretched a great plain, covered 
with long coarse grass. It stretched away until 
it met the lurid, molten orb of the setting sun, 
and there it seemed bathed in blood. Here 
and there its surface was broken by clumps of 
trees, by patches of low-growing, dark-leaved 
scrub ; then again came the long, dusty, dreary 
waste of grass. The sky was of a deep metallic 
blue, glowing and scintillating in the fiery rays 
of the sunset like a mass of white-hot steel. 
The air itself seemed to be quivering in the 
hush of intolerable heat. Across the plain there 
came a band of men, wearing white sun-helmets 
and the uniform of British soldiers. They 
marched slowly and painfully, with drooping 
heads and dragging feet. As they came nearer, 
one could see that they were travel-stained and 
dusty ; some, too, were wounded ,and wore 
bandages. There were not many of them— 
— twenty or thirty in all. Presently a 

alt was called, and the men fell out of their 
ranks and dispersed themselves, while the officers 
consulted together apart. Most of the soldiers 
flung themselves down on the ground where 
they were, laying their arms beside them and 
unbuckling their heavy accoutrements. Foremost 
among them I saw the young girl’s lover, his 
face tanned and weather-beaten, wearing the 
dress of a private soldier. As he lay there, 
half-hidden by the rank grass, he put his hand 
into his knapsack and took out the briar pipe. 
He looked at it for some time moodily, turning 
it over and over in his hand, and thinking, 
thinking—of what ? 

It was getting on to evening now; and it 
seemed as if the sun’s disc had sunk into its 
bath of blood, and the bath had welled over, 
for the whole of the western sky was crimsoned 
with the stain. A few light clouds were 
rising over the horizon, But the breathless 
air was still heavy with the noon-day heat; 
and the whole of languid Nature was hushed 
and still, as darkness fell upon the great plain. 

All at once a jet of flame spurted out from 
the nearest grove of trees—a couple of hun- 
dred yards distant. A dozen jets followed it ; 
then came the sound of the rattle of musketry. 
The soldiers—but not, alas! all of them—sprang 
to their feet and seized their rifles. Again the 
spurts of flame sprang out, and the sharp rattle 
followed them. At the same instant there 
came forms running from the grove—the scouts 
who had been sent out to reconnoitre when the 
party halted—and dashing after them, with 
ances levelled and sabres in the air, there rode 
a band of horsemen. They, too, were dressed 
as British soldiers ; but their faces were dusky, 
and they had turned their arms against the 
country that had armed them and whose uni- 
form they wore. On they came, cutting down 
the running forms as they ran, spearing them, 
trampling them under their horses’ hoofs— 
adding death to death in sheer frenzy and lust 
of blood. On they came, howling, screaming, 
brandishing their lances, making straight for 
that little band of men that stood there steadily 


to receive them. On they came—till their 
‘lances clashed against the steel rifle barrels, 
,and their horses reared against the bayonet 
| points, and the true soldiers were fighting hand 
to hand with the rebels. And then arose the 
| clash and clangour of arms, and the shrill neigh- 
| ings of horses, and the dull groans of the 
_ wounded—while the sabres rose and fell, and 
/the grim horsemen swept along the bayonet 
_ lines, and bloodshed and death came with every 
stroke. Then horses galloped off madly, rider- 
less; the rebels for a moment recoiled and 
wavered ; then pressed again furiously, wildly, 
on that unbreakable line of steel. And then 
all at once they fled—broke and fled in all 
directions, each one for himself, dashing franti- 
cally across the plain. A cheer went up from 
the little band of soldiers; and there arose 
‘again the crackling sound of rifle-shots, some 
‘from the British soldiers, some, as before, from 
‘the grove of trees. The shots became fewer ; 
they ceased; the thud of the flying horses’ 
hoofs died away in the distance. And then 
came silence. 

It was quite dark by this time. The whole 
expanse of the sky was studded with stars save 
upon one side, where a thick bank of clouds 
had risen. Suddenly the moon shot up above 
this bank—a great, yellow, lustrous moon. Its 
_pale light spread over the silent plain and fell 
on the place where the carnage had been. It 
fell on huddled forms in mortal agony, on 
corpses already stiffening, on broken lances and 
‘shattered sabres, and helmets cleft through with 
the sword-stroke. It fell upon an upturned 
face so like—so strangely, wonderfully like— 
that face when I had first seen it bending over 
the fire in the light of the gray dawn—the 
same wan, haggard hue, the same stern look, 
the same frown upon the brow; only the atti- 
tude was different. He had been the first to 
fall when the treacherous bullets burst from 
the clump of trees; and he lay there, stretched 
out as he had fallen, his arms extended above 
his head, his clenched hand still grasping the 
stem of the briar pipe. He lay there in the 
cold, white moonlight, with the silence of the 
grave around him, and the stiffness of Death 
settling on his limbs. 

It was cold, cold, bitterly cold. 


| 
| 


I woke up suddenly with a start. The wind 
had dropped now; but it was still raining. I 
could hear the rain as it splashed into the 
street below, or was caught from time to time 
by a sighing puff of wind, and driven gently 
against the window. It was the only sound 
that broke the stillness. The fire was out. It 
must have gone out long ago, for I was stiff 
and chilled to the bone. In my hand I still 
held the half-smoked pipe. 

What was that that Thad seen? Was it a 
mere dream, wrought by my own brain out of 
the wondering fancies that had haunted me 
ever since that first night at Laburnum Terrace ? 
Or was it in truth something more—was it 
the history of something that had happened 
years and years ago, when the old music- 
teacher had lived in a distant home, when 
youth and hope and life and love had grown 
and bloomed together, and together had been 
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blasted by the rebel’s bullet—something sug- 
gested to my sleeping senses by the subtle in- 
fluence of the old pipe, last relic of those two 
broken lives? Who can tell? I have never 
smoked it since. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


At the Medical Congress which was lately held 
at Budapest the most remarkable contribution 
to the proceedings was the paper read by Dr 
Roux upon curing Diphtheria by a process 
similar to vaccination. The germ or bacillus 
of diphtheria was not first discovered by Dr 
Roux ; but he showed how a certain principle 
could be extracted from it, and cultivated most 
conveniently in the serum obtained from the 
blood of the horse. Trials of the new cure at 
the Children’s Hospital had at once reduced 
the mortality from the disease to an extraor- 
dinary extent, and popular enthusiasm has been 
aroused to the highest pitch. A subscription 
opened to provide funds to meet the expense 
ot obtaining and distributing serum throughout 
the country has been readily responded to, 
especially since the Academy of Medicine has 
reported favourably on the new treatment. 
Diphtheria has hitherto been one of the dis- 
eases most fatal to childhood, hundreds of thou- 
sands falling victims to it every year. Dr Roux’s | 
cure is therefore to be considered as one of 
the greatest boons which medical science has 
ever presented to the world. 

The whaling industry has recently been 
revived at Tasmania with very hopeful results. 
This country used to be the principal centre of 
the Antarctic whale-fisheries; but the scarcity 
of the animals—a fact which was rendered 
evident to the members of the Antarctic expe- | 
dition which started from Dundee a couple of 
years back—caused it gradually to be relin- 
quished. This enforced ‘close-time’ has had a | 
favourable effect upon the whales, which have | 
been seen two or three at a time on the Tas- | 
manian coasts. Hence the revival here of an) 
industry which at one time numbered fifty 
whaling-vessels. 

‘The cup which cheers’ is known to cheer 
no longer, if the leaves from which it is made 
are allowed to infuse for more than a few 
minutes, the bitterness which arises being com- 
monly attributed to the presence of an in- 
creased percentage of tannin, Recent experi- 
ments have shown that the real cause of this 
change in long-infused tea is the absorption 
by the water of certain injurious products which 
are contained in the thicker parts of the leaf, 
which naturally do not so readily yield to the 
action of the water as the thinner parts. By 
the employment of suitable machinery, Messrs 
Burroughs & Wellcome of London claim to have 
succeeded in eliminating this mischievous part 
of the leaf; but in doing so, the bulk of the tea 
is reduced to an almost impalpable powder. 
To render it once more fit for use, it is placed 
under pressure in another machine, and is then 
presented in the form of tabloids, Two or 
three of these placed in a breakfast cup with 
boiling water added, make a cup of tea which 


, harmony. 


is not to be despised, even by a doctor. The 
system will be especially valued by invalids 
and by travellers on the Continent, where a good 
cup of tea is a thing almost unknown. 

An aluminium torpedo-boat, built by Messrs 
Yarrow for the French Government, was lately 
put to a successful trial—successful, that is to 
say, so far as speed is concerned, The substitu- 
tion of aluminium for steel results in a total 
saving of weight of about twenty per cent, 
and although this is an advantage in a_ boat 
destined to be carried on the deck of a war- 
ship, the benefit gained is, we think, more 
than counterbalanced by the vulnerability of 
the aluminium, which can very easily be pierced 
by a rifle bullet. This means that a skilfully 
handled machine gun would speedily convert 
such a vessel into a sieve. 

An American medical journal, in writing of 
the evil effects produced upon certain constitu- 
tions by excessive coffee-drinking, relates a 
strange story, which is credited to the late 
Professor Charcot. The eminent French doctor 
was at one time in attendance upon a family 
the members of which all appeared to suffer 
from uncontrollable mental irritation upon the 
least provocation. The father gave way to 
furious outbursts of temper, the mother was 
hysterical, and the six children more or less 
took after their parents. Even the servants 
seemed affected with the malady, which it need 
hardly be said did not conduce to domestic 
Upon investigation, it transpired 
that the father was a manufacturer and dealer 
in coffee, and that the operations of grinding 
and roasting the berry were carried on in the 
lower part of the premises, Furniture, clothing, 
and everything else was reeking with the smell 
of coffee, and this was the sole source of the 
family trouble. 


model of domestic peace. 


The remarks attributed to Mr M. P. Wood, | 


who recently read a ~~ before the American 
Society of Mechanical 


in building construction and ironwork, He 


tells us that all iron and steel destined for , 


structural uses should be pickled and cleansed 


from mill-scale. If it then be painted with | 
two coats of raw linseed oil combined with | 
red lead, it will withstand the weather for | 
fifty years without further treatment. He also © 
says that a most effective paint for metallic | 
surfaces, as well as those of wood, can be made | 
ure boiled linseed | 


by mixing graphite with 
oil, to which has been added at the time of 


boiling a small percentage of red lead. Some | 
recent experiments in the application of this | 


paint to boiler tubes show that it is effective 
in preventing the formation of scale. 


A new kind of wood-paving, known as tlhe | 
Duffy Patent System, has been adopted on the | 
broad roadway of the Tower Bridge, London. | 
The blocks, which are of the size of ordinary | 


building bricks, are made of Australian eucalyptus, 
adark mahogany-coloured wood, which is heavy 
and durable, but very expensive. These blocks 
are fastened together with pegs, which fit into 
holes on the adjoining and special 
machinery has had to be employed in the work. 


A change of residence soon | 
effected a cure, and the household became a — 


ngineers upon Paint as | 
a Preservative, will be valued by all interested | 
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The top of each block has bevelled edges, which 

thus afford a foothold for the horses, and 
provide channels for carrying off surface-water. 
Vood is replacing Macadam in many of the 
London streets ; but under certain conditions of 
moisture, it becomes dangerously slippery for 
the pedestrian, 

In his recent Presidential address to the Royal 
Photographic Society, Sir Henry Trueman-Wood 
summed up very concisely the various services 
which photography had rendered to science. 
First comes its marvellous association with the 
telescope and the spectroscope, which has placed 
modern astronomy upon quite a new basis. 
Next, its work as a recorder of scientific observa- 
tions. Then we learn that the meteorologist has 
by the aid of photography been enabled to study 
the form a nature of clouds, and the shape 
and character of the lightning flash. The zoolo- 
gist has been enabled to trace the real character 
of animal motion. The microscopist has for a 
long time relied upon the camera as the only 
accurate means of reproducing the forms of 
organisms too small for the unaided eye to see ; 
while the physicist has by photographic methods 
been enabled to investigate phenomena in which 
changes occur too rapidly for the eye to detect. 
Photography is also extensively used in anthro- 
pology, geology, geography, and archeology ; and 
it has other applications which are comprised 
in the remark, that ‘whenever the observer of 
natural phenomena requires to make an accurate 
record of his observations, photography supplies 
the means.’ 

Beyond its scientific applications, photography 
is continually appearing in new and startling 
modifications. One of these is seen in the 


method of portraiture known as a multiphoto- 


graph. In this case, five portraits of a sitter 
are taken at one operation, each portrait having 
apparently a different pose. The method by 
which this is brought about is simple in the 
extreme. The sitter turns his back to the 
camera, and faces a couple of mirrors, which 
form a V. The resulting shows five 
figures which are apparently facing one another, 
and engaged in an amicable chat. By altering 
the angle at which the mirrors are placed, the 
number of reflections can be varied. It is 
obvious that in intelligent hands some remark- 
able effects can be produced by this simple 
arrangement. 

From the earliest times, the Black Forest has 
been famous for its home industries, the isolated 
position of the inhabitants before the time of 
roads and railways compelling them to find 
occupation for their hands. In this way the 
clock-making industry commenced, and flourished 
until about twenty-five years ago, when America 
stepped in with machine-made foods, against 
which competition was futile. The Duke of 
Baden then took the matter up, and determined 
to re-establish the old clock-industry on a 
scientific basis; and in 1877 a Clock School 
was opened, wood-carving introduced, and a 
new era of prosperity for the workers com- 
menced. The School has now grown to the 
dimensions of a Technical Institute, where 
everything relating not only to wood-carving 
and clockmaking is taught, but where the 
construction of electric apparatus, such as 


telephones and microphones, is undertaken. 
The course of instruction covers three years, 
and is divided into three branches—the prepara- 
tory branch, the clockmaking branch, and the 
advanced or supplementary course. 

Some curious and interesting researches into 
the behaviour of phosphorescent bodies when 
exposed to intense cold are being conducted by 
M. Raoul Pictet, whose name will be remem- 
bered as one of the first experimenters who 
succeeded in liquefying the gases which up to 
that time had been called ‘permanent.’ He has 
found that such bodies as the sulphide of 
calcium, barium, &¢., which form the basis of 
the preparation known as luminous paint, lose 
their power at low temperatures. The method 
he employs is to put the substance experi- 
mented with in the form of fine powder in a 
glass tube, which, after being exposed to sun- 
light, is carried into a dark room and placed 
in a freezing mixture. All signs of phosphor- 
escence disappear, the glow being seen to fade 
away as the tube is lowered into the cold 
liquid. M. Pictet has also exposed similar tubes 
when chilled to the rays of burning magnesium 
without producing any effect—but phosphor- 
escence appears when the tube is heated once 
more to the normal temperature. 

The question having been raised whether 
Maxim’s Flying Machine, its pro- 
pelling mechanism to break down, would fall 
to the earth edgeways, after the manner of a 
boy’s kite, the inventor has explained that it 
certainly would not do so. Kites, he tells us, 
as commonly made by boys both in Britain 
and in the United States, are very crude in 
construction ; they have to be provided with a 
tail, and will often pitch headlong to the 
ground with very great force. In China, where 
men and not boys treat kite-flying as quite a 
serious pastime, the kites are so perfectly 
adjusted that they do not require a tail, and 
they never fall to the ground edgeways. The 
famous Flying Machine is somewhat like a kite, 
and is made on the Chinese model. If by a 
mishap the machinery came to a standstill, it 
would come down to earth, as it were, on an 
inclined plane, while the vertical velocity 
would not be great enough to damage either 
the machine or its occupants. 

The French Consul at Montgze, in Upper 
Tonquin, tells of a very curious mining 
industry which is carried on there, which 
represents a source of great wealth. This is 
comprised in certain mines, where are found 
buried the trunks of enormous _pine-trees 
which have been swallowed up in some long- 
forgotten convulsion of nature. Many of these 
trunks are a yard in diameter, and the wood 
they furnish is of an imperishable nature. 
For this reason, the Chinese value it for 
making coffins, the sanitary advantages of 
earth-to-earth burial not yet having reached 
that part of the world. 

‘Notes on the History of the Breech-loading 
Gun,’ is the title of an interesting article which 
recently appeared in the Scientific American. 
A gun made at Ghent in 1404 actually shows 
a detachable which is screwed 
home in very much the same way adopted in 
modern systems of ordnance. Even the quick- 
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firing guns of to-day were foreshadowed nearly 
two hundred years ago, one, for instance, for 
which a patent was granted to James Puckle, 
claims in his specification a ‘sett of chambers 
reddy charged to be slip’d on when the first 
sett are pull’d off to be recharged.’ 

The latest form of life-saving apparatus for 
use at sea is known as the ‘Barricade Life- 
buoy. This comprises a cage and a buoy 
combined, so that a ‘man overboard, if he 
manages to clutch it, may get inside and remain 
protected from sharks prowling around. 

Another life-saving device which to us seems 
far more feasible is for employment by a 
stranded or storm-beaten vessel from which it 
is desired to carry a line to the shore. The 
line is fastened to a hollow ball made of 
rubber or sheet-metal, which is thrown over- 
board and carried by the wind to the beach, 
its construction enabling it to withstand any 
knocking about it may receive among the 
breakers. In a recent test, a communicating-line 
was by this means carried ashore very rapidly 
in a high wind. 

A novel kind of theatre is said to be in 
course of construction at Buenos Ayres. It is 
designed to hold five thousand persons, and its 
approaches are so arranged that carriages can 
set down their passengers at the level of the 
grand tier as well as on the ground floor. At 
short notice the pit and stalls can be converted 
into a circus or racing track; or, if desired, a 
miniature lake can be provided in this space 
for swimming or other aquatic entertainments. 
The modern term, ‘Palace of Varieties,’ would 
seein to be very appropriate to this new building. 

Along with the publication of an authorised 
biography of Mr Edison, comes the news. of 
another of his inventions, the Kinetoscope, which 
has been exhibited in London. By means of 
this apparatus, photographic pictures can 
passed before the eyes so rapidly that every 
movement of the body is shown, and the 
picture has the appearance of reality. Mr 
Edison hopes, by means of a phonograph, to 
still further perfect the illusion, as, for example, 
when a picture of Niagara Falls is given, the 
noise of the waters may be conveyed by phono- 
graph; and in the same way the gestures and 
intonation of some of our notable public speakers 
may thus be given. Some of the most effective 
pictures which have been shown are a skirt- 
dancer, a tap-room brawl, a cock-fight, a gym- 
nast, and a smith at work in his smithy. 
The pictures are taken upon films of celluloid, 
and they are joined into bands wound round a 
roller, and revolve by means of electrical energy 
so fast that upwards of two thousand pictures 
revolve every minute. The instruments on 
exhibition were for sale at seventy ig apiece. 

Periodically we hear of remedies for agri- 
cultural depression : those of the National Agri- 
cultural Union of 30 Fleet Street, E.C., have 
the merit of being practical. It is sought to 
secure the establishment of a ‘produce post,’ 
which would bring the small grower of fruit, 
vegetables, poultry, eggs, &c., into direct relation 
with the consumer, and foster similar combina- 
tions among British farmers to those which 
have enabled foreigners to supersede us in our 
own markets by supplying an article of uniform 


appearance and quality. Then there is an 
experimental farm, devoted to raising crops not 
usually grown in this country. The experiment 
in the growth of sugar-beet, for example, proves 
that a higher percentage of saccharine matter 
can be produced here than the average obtained 
in Germany, where the industry is followed on 
an enormous scale. 

In this connection there is a scheme afoot for 
bringing small farmers into touch with the 
owners of land at the Cape, which at present 
lies fallow for lack of allotment. It has the 
countenance of the Honourable A. Wilmot, author 
of ‘The Story of the Expansion of South 
Africa” The scheme is only for people with 
capital, however, and it is believed that many 
small irrigation farms might be started near rail- 
ways, which might now be had cheaply. Rail- 
ways and telegraphs are being rapidly pushed 
towards the equator; the new line through 
British Bechuanaland will ultimately connect 
— Town with Victoria and Salisbury in 
‘Rhodesia, as the territory of Zambesia is 
sometimes called. This line is now open as far 
as Mafeking on the Molope River, six miles 
from the Transvaal border. 

Nature describes a milk-jug sent to it by 
Mr J. Lawrence, which, it may be hoped, will 
prove a terror to evildoers, and for praise to 
them that do well. It is a graduated glass 
pint measure, with three lines etched on it 
showing how thick the cream will be in milk 
of average quality, of good quality, and of very 
good quality, after it has stood in the jug a 
sufficient time. Judicious inference will enable 
the purchaser of milk that is of none of these 
three qualities to estimate how far it falls short 
of the average. 


ADRIFT. 


Why dost thou let thy life drift o’er the sea 

As some frail bark to certain wreck and loss ? 
While thou, pale passenger, upon thy course 
Watchest the wrathful tempest fall on thee, 

And seest the swelling surges, in wild glee, 
Sweep o'er the maddened main, and, mounting, force 
The foam into thy rending shrouds, that toss 
Their shreds before thine eyes in mockery. 

O troubled soul, thou mightest sit and sing 

In spite of storm and wind—thou mightest feel 
No single touch of fear, nor need to cling 

To mast or cordage—happy smiles might steal 
About thy lips, so sure wert thou to bring 

Thy ship to port, if God were at the wheel! 
Kate MELLErsH. 
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